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it. The "John Milton" is likewise marred
by commonplaces on style and technique, yet
Bagehot seems aware of his weakness in dealing
with these subjects and invariably slights them.
Much the greater part of the essay on Milton is
devoted to an analysis of character, nor will one
easily find another forty pages containing so many
essential and penetrating observations on the mind
and personality of the great poet.
What Bagehot says, and what he does not say,
of the romantic movement is a revealing test of
his quality as a critic, and an interesting illustra-
tion of his attitude toward intellectual history. Of
so important a phenomenon he manages to say
surprisingly little, and indeed he seems to regard
the word itself with considerable suspicion. In
writing at length of ten romantic authors he
scarcely uses it; and when compelled to do so,
deliberately substitutes the expression *c ornate,"
which he declares to be " unwisely called roman-
tic."3 The few passages in which he has dared to
employ the term, however, indicate an extra-
ordinary grasp of its essential meaning and content.
Scott's imagination, he explains, has a " romantic
tinge." It pictures the Middle Ages " as we
should have wished them to have been," as the
fi< * fighting time' " which is the ideal of boyish
fancy. It conceives Mary Stuart as the beautiful
martyred queen rather than as the decidedly human
and rather foolish woman which in his more critical
moments Scott recognized her to be.4 In other
words, romantic imagination deals with the fanciful,
the idyllic. It sees things otherwise than they are,
and escapes from reality into a dream. Even more